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- SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND, 1917-18. 


CoirrE)fTS.~Nrtxmber o( aclu>ot8 reportlag— DtuI achoob—Caotn^InstnKton— Number of papltyx^ 
Graduates— i:nroUmeiit by grades— i:iiroIlmeQt by courses of study— Value of property— Vt^umea ta 
Itbrarios— How the States provide for the educatlou of their blind— Rooclpts— Total eipendltures— 
Statistical tables. 


Tahi.e 1.— /?eiJtcT/) of 6iatutics of nchooU for fA/ blind, 1900 to 191S. 


. 1000 

II 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 1 

1905 

1906 

19G7 

1908 

Number of achooK report tnc. 

37 1 

89 

39 

38 

39] 

40 

39 

41 

40 

1 

Inst motors: 





1 





Men j 

144 i 

173 

1G3 

155 

171 i 

175 

162 

176 

183 

Women 1 

2a‘i 1 

209 

324 

313 

321 

330 

317 

342 

339 

Total 1 

437 i 

472 

487 

468 

492 

505 

479 

618 

522 

Pupils: ! 

1 

1 




! 




Bovs 

2,104 i 

i 2,222 

2,363 

2,374 

2,804 

2.401 

2,264 

2,318 

2,304 

Girla 

1,917 1 

I 1,977 

1,953 

1,089 

1,032 

2,040 

1,941 

2,641 

2,036 

Total . 

' 4,021 1 

1 4,199 

4,315 

4,363 

4,286 

4,441 

f.205 

4,359 

4, .340 

Qrodnates: 1 










Bovs 1 








75 

70 

Girls 1 






71 

54 










Total 

171 

ICO 

141 

105* 

135 

170 j 

118 

146 

124 

Pupils In Industrial courses... 

2,235 

2,649 

2,918 

~2,CC7 

2,684 

3,301 

3,871 

2,9^ 

2,833 

Instnimentat music 

1.RS3 

1,093 

3,242 

2,233 

2,338 

2,354 

3,366 

1,990 

3,066 

Vocal culture 

- 1,815 

2,237 

2,076 

2,210 

3,016 

2,211 

3,095 

1,707 

1.895^ 

Volumcfl In^he Hhrar3*: 










In raised iVDc 








88,493 

95,825 

I n Ink ■ 







40,036 

41,126 








Total 1 

1 

94,680 

1 

103,626 

105,804 

106,655 

131,063 

1 

|S 

1 105, 785 

138,519 

laii.iSl 


1900 

1910 

}011 

*1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1918 

Number of schools reportinii. 

41 

48 

. M 

60 


62 

63 

81. 

62 

Instructors: ' 










Men 

187 

178 

195 

202 

205 

303 

311 

196 

201 

Womoo 

347 

353 

406 

450 

460 

463 

491 

48» 

527 

Total 

534 

531 

COl 

053 


665 

7D2 

687 

738 

Pupils; 

Boys 

2,271 

2.203 

2,453 

3,639 

3,616 

3,601 

2,78U 

2,734 

2,867 

airb 

2,142 

2,000 

2,217 

3,353 

3,358 

2,370 

2,523 

3,431 

2,519 

Total 'u... 

4,413 

4,323 

4,070 

4,9U3 

4,973 

4,071 

5,353 

5,155 

5,386 

Qradoates: 










Boys 

47 

89 

56 

69 

55 

63 

57 

SO 

85 

GlrU 

55 

SO 

88 

63 

64 

45 

55 

58 

78 

ToUl 

102 

80 

• 94 

111 

110 

108 

113 

t06 

103 

Pupi la In industrial courses; . 

2,000 

2,S55 

8,041 

a,»i8 

8,533 

8.754 

8.703 

8,577 

8,164 

Instrumental masic 

2,0tB 

1,752 

1^036 

1,207 

8,354 

9,467 

2,417 

2.450 

2,437 

Vocal ooliure 

1,8U 

1,317 

1,853 

2,057 

2,073 

2,556 

2,338 

2,306 

2,370 











Volumw la the Uhracy : 










Tn raised type 

104>»4 

80,774 

87,400 

188,339 

100.118 

115.006 

187,247 

137,264 

149,611 

In Ink 

51,687 

34.754 

40 354 

53,483 

53,880 

49,468 

54,788 

00.623 

52,408 










ToUl 

150,561 

115,538 

137,764 

188,831 

l&kilH3 

164,504 

182,035 

137,900 



4 . BIENNIAL SUKVEY OF EDUCATION, 1M6-1M8. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. ' 

This report, for 1 017-18, includes the statistics of 62 schools for the 
blind. In addition to these, 0 other such s< hools, known to be in 
exiBten<‘e, didnot submit a report. The list of institutions not report- 
ing this year follows. By including these schools this chapter seri es 
as a complete dire<‘tory of schools for the blind. 

Arkanaas SchiK)l for the IMind, Little Rock. Ark 

Florida School for the Deaf and Blind (both white and colored ). St. Au|ni»tinc, Fla. 

Geotpa Academy for the Blind (colored only), Macon, (ia. 

Lonifliaiui State School for the Blind, Baton Rou|?<\ T.a. 

T^Deaaee Schud for the Blind (colored only), NaalivilU*. Tenn. 

VirpinU Sute School for Colored Deaf an<l Blind ( hildron. Newport News, Va 

Racine Pay .Schwl for Iho Blind, Racine, Win 

FathoRc InstituU' for the Blind, One hundrerl an<l »eventy-lifUi Stretaaud Univor- 
Kily Avenue, New York City. \ 



The Institution for the Doaf, Blinds and Orphans (colore<l only) at 
Okla., has bad thus far no blind pupils to report. 

®o Austine lustituUon for the Doaf and Blind, Brattloboro, Vt.. 
no longer admits blind pupils and is not properly included in this 
chapter. 

Tlie highest number of schools refiorting in any year was in 1013, 
yhen 64 schools were repre^tod. The increase from 41 schools in 
i009 to M schools in 1913 is very pronouncod. The decrease since 
tbe latt^ date is due to t^e failure of oertEin institutions to report 
and not to an actual decrease in the number of such schools, as will 
noted Irom the list of delinquent schools ^von abo'^. 
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DUAL SCHOOLS. 

Thirteen of the 62 schools n.porting in 1018 are dual schools, il e., 
they arc schools for both deaf and blind. These schools, therefore, 
will appear again in the chapter on “Schools for the deaf/' wherein 
the statistics relating to all schools for the deaf will, be found. 
Altogether, 14 States provide for such dual schools, viz, Alabama 
(c olored only), California, Colorado, Florida (both white and colored), 
Idaho, Maryland (colored only), Montana, Oklahoma (colored only), 
North Carolina (colored only), South Carolina (both white and 
colored), Texas (colored only), Utah, Virginia (both white and 
colored), and West Virginia, As explained in a preceding paragraph, 
the dual schools in Florida and Oklahoma (colored only) are not 
represented in the statistics of this report: 

In addition to the 13 dual schools represented herein, there are 
2 other schools of this character which did not report in 191 8. They 
are listed in the first paragraph of this chapter. So far as the reports 
, indicate, all dual schools are State institutions. 


CONTROL, ^ 

W 

Ten of the schools for the blind included in this report are main- 
tained as a part of the city public school system and are located as 
follows: Chicago, III,; Detroit, Mich,; Jersey City, N. J.; Newark, 
N. J; New York City; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Mansfield, and Toledo, 
Oliio; and Milwaukee, Wis. Four schools are under private control 
or management: St. Joseph's Asylum for Blind Girls, Prince Bay, 
N. Y. ; the fntemational Sunshine Society, Summit, N. J., and 
Brookl^, N. Y.; New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 
(412 Ninth Avenue) , New York City: and Brooklyn Home for Blind, 
Oippled, and Defective Children, Port Jefferson, N. Y. The Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Watertown, 
Mass., is under private control but receives State aid. All other 
s<'hool8 listed in this chapter in the detailed statistical tables are 
State institutions, ^ 

INSTRUCTORS. 


The number of instructors in schools and classes for the blind has 
increased almost steadily since 1900, from 437 at that time to 728 
in 1918, or an increase of over 66 per cent within this period. The 
curve representing the total number of instructors is govenied very 
largely by the curve in figure 1 , which r^re6ent§ the number of schools 
reporting. Despite the fact that fewer schools have reported since 
1913, the number of ifistructois has continued to increase. "The 
largest number reported in any year was 728, in 1918. 

The majority of the teachers in schools for the blind are women. 
In 1900 the meq Idiumbered altx^ut h$i£ as many as tho women. In 
1918 oyer 79 per cent of el teacbers in tbese schools were womeia. 
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NUMBER OP PUPILS. 

The number of pupils in schools and classes for the blind in 1918 
was 5,886. In 18 years, as shown in figure 3, the number of pupils 
has increased from 4,021 to 5,386, or over 31 per cent. The “ total’' 
curve in this figure follows in general the same course os that shown 
in figure 1, representing the number of schools. 

In a pr^^ding paragraph it was shown that the number of teachers 
increa^*^f^ per cent within this same period of 18 years. Tlioso 
perf-fntageslhnply that leachers are not obliged to instruct so many* 
pupils at present as they did several years ago. The average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher in 1900 was 9, as against 7 in 1*018. 

The number of boys slightly exceeds the number of girls in schools 
for tho blind. This difTerencc has been practically the same since 
1000, as shoivn in figure 3, indicating that the data within this period 
have been remarkably consistent. 



GRADUATES. * 

Tha data on the number of graduates prior to 1910 are pot^very 
reliable, since the blank used in collecting this infofmation didfiot, 
•specif that only graduatesVfroin the»secbndary school ^ould be . 
rppdihed. ; ' inde^tenesb in the question account^ for the. zigzag ^ . 

;^^ra bf ~^e curve m figure 4 date* In general, 

: , 1?. *; ^ , 'A,.; .. 


* 
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1010 the nurabcr graduates has ii)tTeji«ed. The relatively Iiigh 
DumbeiB, 111 and 1 10, respectively, reported in 1912 and 1913, are 
due iargely to the high points in the curve in figiire 1 representing I 
thi«e years, when an unusual number of schools reported. The 
uuiuber of graduates has been about equally divided between boys and 
girls. The interweaving of the curves representing boys and girls ' 
' in figure 4 is probably due to the small number of graduates reported 
annually. 

ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 

The distribution of pupils by grade groups is shown jn -Table 3 . 

In the kindergarten, 498 pupils were enrolled; in grades 1 to 4, 2,138 
pupils; in grades 5 to 8, 1,614 pupils; and in ( lasses corresponding 
to the bigh-st'hool grades, 1,005 pupils. Only 2 of the 62 schools 
reporting di(f not make this distribution by grade groups. Of the 
5.245 pupils represented in tliis distribution, 9 per cent were in kin- 
dergartens, 41 per cent in, grades 1 to 4, 31 per cent in grades^ to 8, 
and 19 per cent in high schod. About one-fifth of those in liigli 
8(*hools graduated. One-half the pupils are below tbe iifth grade 
and the other half are in the Iifth grade or above. 
f 

ENROLLMENT BY COURSES OF STUDY. 


The number of pupils enrolled in the ilifTercnt courses of study in 
w hoolsand classes for the blind are represented graphically in figup^5. 
The» number reported in 1918 was 3,164, Of this number, 1,68^ 
pupils were boys and 1,478 |^ld. Since 1900 the curve for the 
number of pupils in industrie^l^ trade training courses has stoo<l 
above th^<‘urves for the enrollment in music courses. The trend of 
this curve follows that in figure 1, showing that the enrollment in 
trade couTBes is proportional to the number of schools reporting. 
The highest number of pupils in these courses was reported in 1914, 
when the greatest number, of schools rej>orted. The decided drop 
in 1018 is probably clue to war conditions. Presumably most of the 
trade ( ours^ are taught by men, and tlie draft would necessarily 
deplete the male teaching force. Further, there was a special demand 
for men who could teach trade-training courses. Jn corresponding 
courses in the other chapters of this Biennial Survey ^ a decrease is 
shown for 1918. 

The number efti^ed in music courses is also shown in figuroi 5. 
In general the number in instrumental music exceeds the number in 
vocal culture. A decided drpp in the number in vocal culture is 
* noted in 1910 and a decided increase in 1914, which are both probably 
due to erroneous reports. In general these two curves not rise 
rapidly the upp6r c^urve for enrollment in trade courses. This 
tondency Ikdicates >that emphasis is placed on industrial 

- ' ' 
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VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


Altogeth«r, 54 schools reported the value of property as foUowai.. 
Buildings and grounds, $11^586,064; apparatus, furniture, library, 
etc., $1 ,378,231 ; permanent endowment or productive funds, 
$3,306,964. In 1915-16, 48 schools reported for these items 
I10,15^,802,$9l6i426, and $3,590,278, respectively. ‘ A slight decrease 
in productive funds is shown. The 6 additional schools reporting 
the value of property in 1918 may accoimt largely for the increased 
value of buildings and groimds 'and for apparatus, etc. Assuming 
that the 8 schools not reporting the value of property in 1^^ Had 
. the average value of $214,557 for buildings and grounds, and 
$25,623 for apparatus, etc., the total value of the former item for the ; 

^ 62 sohools reporting would he $13,302,520 and for the latter 
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$1,582 415. Tliese umounts are probably high, since city schools 
for the blind usually do not report the valne of property, inasmuch 
as separate buildings for blind pupils nrc seldom provided. 
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SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND^ 1W7-1B, 11 

VOLUMES IN LIBRARIES. 

In schools for the blind two kinds of libraries are usual\y found, • 
one with books in raised type and the other with bopks printed ia 
ink. Tho statistics on the nuipber of volumes in libraries are not 
very reliable, since dual schools sometimes reported the number of 
volumes printed in ink with the library used by the department for 
the deaf, and since often a school reported the total uumbin* of 
volumes interchangeably, finder one nomenclature or tho other. 

As shown in Table 1 the data on the number of volumes in ink vary 
considerably from year to year, being tho lowest in 1010, when 
34,7r>4 volumes were reported, and lughest in 1016, when 60,622 
volumes were reported. The number of volumes in raised tyj)e ( 
shows a'more stable tendency, rising almost steadily from 88,403 
volumes in 1907 to 149,621 volumes in J918. The data on libraries 
previous to* 1907 do not distinguish between these two types. Tho 
totals for each year more nearly represent the general tendency to 
increase the number of volumes. In Table 5 it will be noted that 
in several instances tho library statistics in dual schools have been 
included in tho chapter on schools for the deaf, thereby decreasing 
-correspondingly tho number of volumes reported iu this chapter. 
The average total number of volumes in the libraries of the 48 schools 
reporting is 4,270. 

HOW THE STATES PROVIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THEIR BLIND. 


An index as to the interest manifested by a State in educating 
its blind is the per capita investment for each blind person in its 
institutionsr' In figure 6 it is seen that Indiana has property valued 
at $8,615 for each person in its school for the blind. Kansas ranks 
second, with a per capita valuation of $5,379. Tho corresponding 
average per capita for the United States is $2,669. In tho construc- 
tion of this figure, only those schools w^ere used that reported both 
the valuation of property and the total enrollment for tho, year. 
A State having large schools necessarily has a lower per capita valua- 
tion than a State with a small school, where the per capita cost of 
housing, etc., is necessarily ^igh. This fact must be considered in 
judging a State, near the bottom of the list. Tho data on which 
figure 6 is based kre shown in Table 2. In the case of du^ schools 
the valuation of property has been prorated between deaf and blind 
in preportion to the enrollment in each as shown in the detailed 
tables of this chapter. * , ‘ 

It should be remembered th^t the schools included in the construc- 
tion of this figure are not all Stfite institutions. ?The school repre- 
oenting New Jersey is a private school. Only one of the four schools 
for Now York is a -State institution. ‘ Ih all o^er ihstauceij^the 
Stote by State institutions. 
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RBCEIPTrS. 

In all, 49 schools for the blind repwted their receipte aggregating 
t2,3S6,XW9, or an avefd^ of $48,674 per school. Of ttiis total, 
$2,304,278 was itonised as foUowiB: $1,724,969, or about 75 per cotft, 
came from 'puMic fnn<fe;*$89,101^ ot ever 4 .per centf from j^ivat 
benefactioiis; $267,336, or over 11 per cent, from endowment funds; 
anc^ S22Pj872, or almost 10 per cent, from other sources. The sig- 
nificant kn])liration of these data ‘is ^at about^ three-fourths of the 
income of all schools for the blind comes from public sources, usually 
f^m the State. * • 

Thirteen schools represented in this report dicj not give a statement 
of their income. If these schools each received the average indicated 
above, the total receipts of all 62 schools reporting would he $.? .0 1 7,81 1. 
This totiJ is only a gross estimate and shoul(J be used with caution.. 
The schools not submitting any report whatever for 1017-18 have not 
l>den ctonsidered in estimating this total. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Altc^ether, 52 schools for the blind reported their ex]3^Dditare^ 
amounting to«$2,459,252,. hi an average of $47,293 per^hooL f)f 
this amount $2,404,169 was itemised by function as follows: For 
buildings and other lasting imjjrovements, $393,032, or over 16 per 
cent; for teachers' salaries, books, etc., $547,663, or almost 23 per 
cent; and for other salaries and all other current expenses, $1 ,463,474, 
or about 61 per cmL If the average for the 1 0 S( bools not reporting 
expenditures w^a the same es that for those rei>orting, tiie total 
expendituies for the 62 schools represented in this report w'ould be 
$2,932,182. This amount is almost equal to the estimated total 
receipts for the same schools gjven above, viz, $3,017,811. This 
comnarativdy slight difference signifies that these "totals are ea^n- 
dally correct. The validity of these estimates is further supported 
by the fact^thai receipts usually exceed ex]>endituies. 

. Figure 7 shows the amount of money spent in 1918 ou eaih ]>tf8Qn 
in schools for the blind in thedifferent States repre^ted. IheStates 
are arranged in the.ord^ of the per capita cost for cuirent 'expenses. 
Montana spent $1,178 fmr each person for cuirent^e^iDeiises and $556 
additional for bnildiiigs^ sites, or othc^ permaoeiA improvements.' 
Maine raoks seoond^with i p^'capite of $865, and Maffiachuaetts 
^ third' a per capita cost of $845. The corresponding per capita 
amount going for <;nrrent expenses for the United States k $428 and^ 
for 4mtmy« gra^ is a good ind^ as to the importance 

vhkh a SU£aattach« .to t^.education of its hUndr. ^ ^ <^use of 
dual schools the expen^tn^ have-^^ i^tw^ d^^ and 

i^^portiM to the enroUeneat in each type of ^h^l u ^hown 
inTl^6» .. 
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It should be ke])t in mind in reading thw figure that Xew Jersey is 
represented by a j)rivate school and two city schools for the blind; 
New York by one State, one cityj^ and three private solioots; and 
Ohio by one State and two city schools. It is altogether proper, 
however, to inclu^ these munici])al and ])rivate schools in ranking 
the States, since it is evident that those city and prh'kte schools are 
patronized by State jmpils, and, therefore, reduce the responsibility 
of the Stafe in }>roviding for those blind jiupils in^a State institution. 
All the })rivate schools represented in this report receive j)ublic fmids 
and usually pupils are admitted at the request of some State officer. 
They serve, therefore, in several waytf^ as State Phobia and are properly 
included in the graph. 
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Tarls 2.— Per cnpiui expendiiwrtM and per tsapiui vahie of property tn 9ehooU for Okt 

blind, 1917-18. 


Sutfls. 


Vniifid 8tst 


Alabftmft. . . . 
CaUforoiA. . . 

Colorado 

Connectictit. 

OocnU 

Idaho 

flHnflfa 


I<W*. 

gaiwa^ 

Kentucky 

Uatoe. 

Ifar^and 

If A<sacfaus6tts„ . 

Klchlf*n 

Mtnneoou.. 


Ul^st^ppt. 

Iflssouri.... 


UoDtrina 

Netorasks 

New Jersey 

New Uexiro 

New YoiY. 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Ortpiti 

Feonttylvanla... 
Sooth OaroUna.. . 
.South Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texae 

Utah 

ViTKlj^ 

WashilutOD...... 

Wen Vf^nia. . . , 
Wisconsin. 


Per c^tta expenditures. 


Per capita value of property. 


•9 »• 






j:!, 


FnroO- 

ment 


In 

these 

schools. 


4, ms 


115 

M 

46 

54 

76 

22 

206 

no 

101 

103 

148 

27 
135 
812 
m 

157 
58 
1« 
24 
87 
*' 76 
63 
723 
224 

28 
257 

in 


Total 

current 

expenses. 


t2. 0(54,743 


»,737 

41,580 

34,426 

30,999 

80,750 

10,380 

88.000 

53,858 

63.000 

88.000 
88,451 
33.365 
47,623 

263,758 

115,981 

48,123 

85,251 

46,618 

38 . ra 
81,000 
85,189 
81,378 
378,744 
66,544 
14,950 
107,064 
43,500 


171.119 


a2,ooo 

45,853 

31,024 

19,110 

30.000 

38,930 

*91,888 

79,371 


Outlays. 


1392,942 


6,807 

9,476 


1,000 

13,000 


30,000 


855 

821 


1,794 

43,676 

6,320 

3,000 


13,344 

3.000 
1,168 
7,500 

69,649 

106,300 

iV) 

6.000 

60,000 


Current 

ex- 

pensee 
p« * 

capita. 


1428 


2S9 

420 

531 

389 

405 

472 

422 

449 

624 

369 


488 

845 

694 

807 

435 

873 

1,178 

478 

S31 

603 

886 

293 

634 

417 

392 


419 


32,119 


31,000 

608 

1,566 


667 

223 

288 

490 

313 

490 

«388 

395 


Out- 

lays 

capita. 


SS3 


206 


198 


6 

224 

34 

34 


556 

30 

15 

144 

S3 

474 

16 
19 

460 


363 


366 

8 


i . 

Wi 5 

?! 
^ ^ ' 

Enroll- 

ment 

in 

these 

schools. 

V alue of 
properly 
In these 
schools. 

Value 

per 

capita. 

48 

4,&54 

812, 965. 780 

32.609 

1 

115 

105,936 

921 

1 

99 

487,760 

4.927 

1 

j 

12.5,028 

2,718 

3 

54 

108,223 

2,004 

1 

76 

135,000 

1,776 

1 

23 

25,000 

1,136 

1 

206 

419,400 

2,036 

1 

119 

1,02.5,229 

8,615 

1 

101 

351.900 

3,484 

1 

103 

554,000 

5.379 

3 

148 

395,632 

1,99^ 

1 

27 

67,565 

2.132 

3 

133 

506.500 

8,8W 

- 1 

812 

1.391,058 

4,459 

3 

196 

534,907 

2,749 

1 

157 

347,630 

1,577 

1 

58 

364,500 

4.561 

1 

125 

419,724 

3,354 

1 

34 

76.039 

8,16H 

1 

67 

158,500 

3,366 

1 

47 

40,000 

8)1 

1 

63 

65,600 

1,262 

4 

694 

1,232,597 

2,075 

‘ 3 

224 

333,196 

1,487 

1 

28 

85,000 

3,036 

1 

200 

744,800 

3,734 

1 

111 

220,600 

1,987 

1 

86 

56, .500 

1,614 

a 

408 

1,303,480 

8,195 

1 

61 

69,077 

1.132 

1 

18 

85,000 

4,722 

1 

207 

47,600 

330 

3 

301 

676,072 

3,224 

1 

39 

82,417 

2,113 

1 

64 

41,470 

095 

1 

50 

169.212 

3,885 

1 

76 

31,800 

4U 

1 

140 

378,829 

2,706 
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BIENNIAL SUBVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918. 
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SCHOOLS AND CLASSES VOR THE ^BUND, 1»17-X8. 
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BIEKNIAL SUBVEY T)F tU)i;cATIOX, 1916-1918 
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